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GRACE FALKINER, 


[concLupeD.] 


Tue next day, Grace replied to the communication of Mr. 
Courtenay Briggs, by the following letter: — 

“ Harley-street. 

“I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yes- 
terday’s date, and I lose not a moment in relieving your 
mind on a subject which I have reason to know gives you 
so much uneasiness. 

“ When I tell you that I am perfectly well acquainted with 
the feelings which dictated that letter, and the motives which 
actuated you in its composition, you will not be surprised to 
learn that I at once, and without hesitation, release you from 
the embarrassing dilemma in which you are placed, between 
your natural wish to obtain the fortune of my deceased rela- 
tive, and your distressing fear of being hampered with the en- 
cumbrance which his caprice has attached to its possession. 

“Tt appears that you have seen me, and met me in society, 
during your last visit to England,—a fact of which I had 
not the slightest recollection: your memory, it seems, is 
more tenacious, if not more complimentary. Be itso ;— you 
may possibly be acquainted with my face and appearance, 
but you must indeed be wholly ignorant of my disposition 
and character, if you can fear my acquiescence in a propo- 
sal so repugnant to every sentiment which becomes my sex. 
Rest assured that you need uot have resorted to deceit or 
subterfuge in order to ensure my instant rejection of a suit, — 
if sach it may be called, —urged under circumstances so in- 
sulting, net to say degrading, to the person to whonr it i: 
addressed. 

« What could have been the object of my uncle in inflict- 
ing this posthumous outrage on my feelings, I am wholly at 
a loss to divine: with that, however, I have nothing to do. 
It only remains for me to assure you, that his benevolent in- 
tentions with respect to you may be fully accomplished ; and 
that you will not be called upon to sacrifice half the for- 
tune,—no! not even a sixpence of it,—to secure the un- 
fettered enjoyment of the remainder. 

“T return the portrait with a sight of which you have fa- 
vored me: I shall not make any observation on the fidelity 
of the likeness. Were I to compliment your modesty, it 
would only be at the expense of your candor. 

“ Yours, Grace FAaukiner. 

“ To Courteney Briggs, Esq.”’ 

' What rejoinder was “putin” to this “retort courteous,” 
we are unfortunately unable to ascertain; for the missive 
which made its appearance in Harley-street, about an hour 
after the despatch of Miss Falkiner’s letter, was returned by 
her, unopened, to the place from whence it came, she having 
recognized the handwriting of her very unsentimental adorer. 
Several equally unsuccessful attempts were subsequently 
made by him to obtain a hearing, or an interview; but 
Grace was inexorable. In spite of all her mother’s remon- 
strances, she resolutely refused to see him, or to receive any 
communication from him; and it was only through the me- 
dium of the solicitors, Messrs. Caveat and Co., that he was 
at length enabled to convey to her an assurance of his anxi- 
ety to come to some arrangement which might be mutually 
satisfactory to both parties, and his extreme regret, that, 
from an erroneous impression of his views and feelings, &c. 
&c. To all such professions, however, she turned a deaf 
ear; and Mr. Courtenay Briggs was, perforce, reduced to 
the necessity of postponing the execution of his pacificatory 
intentions until the expiration of the six months, at the end 
of which period he would be competent to act for himself in 
the affair, as the fortune would then be his own. 

The six months had almost expired, when Grace Falkiner, 
under the chaperonage of her cousin, Lady Raynham, was 
slowly making her way through the crowded saloons of St. 
James’s, at the birth-day drawing-room. As they left the 
throne-room, the first person they encountered was Colonel 
















liraindtt, onaiten: nune: standing near the door, in conversation with 
another gentleman, whose face betrayed, on their approach, 
a degree of embarrassment amounting almost to agitation. 
It needed not the corroborative evidence of the sky-blue and 
silver, to convince Grace that she stood in the august pres- 
ence of Mr. Courtenay Briggs, of the Bengal Cavalry. 

Grace would have gladly passed on, and avoided any thing 
like the appearance of recognition between persons so awk- 
wardly circumstanced ; but the pressure of the crowd for- 
bade all rapid progress, and the unconscious Lady Raynham 
made so determined a halt before the gallant colonel and his 
friend, that our heroine felt very much inclined to give her 
credit for the employment of a little malice on the occasion ; 
an offence of which, it is fair to believe, she was wholly 
guiltless, being, in fact, completely ignorant of all that had 
occurred relative to the testamentary dispositions of the late 
Mr. Falkiner, and unaffectedly glad to see an old friend. 

‘“‘Is Mrs. Dynewell here?” inquired she. 

“No,” said the Colonel; ‘delicate health,—immense 
crowd, —too great an ondertaking,” &c. 

“Then, if you are not on duty elsewhere, do, there’s a 
dear, good man! give me your arm to the carriage. I really 
can hardly move among all these people; and perhaps 
Mr. , your friend, would have the kindness just to take 
charge of my cousin.” 

The colonel complied with the greatest alacrity; and 
Courtenay Briggs, thus appealed to, advanced with equal 
empressement, and held out his arm to Grace, who could not 
well refuse to take it. He seemed by this time to have quite 





recovered from his momentary embarrassment, and com- 


menced talking to her with as much disinvoltura as if he had 
entirely forgotten the awkward circumstances connected 


with their correspondence. 

At first she was naturally silent and reserved ; but, as he 
was very persevering in his efforts to draw her into conver- 
sation, and, to confess the truth, very agreeable in his man- 


ners, she gradually relaxed a little in the frigidity of her de- 


meanor; and at the end of twenty minutes, during which 
they were slowly progressing towards the palace doors, she 
was surprised to find herself chatting with him as familiarly 
as if he had been on old, not to say a favorite acquaintance. 

In the mean time, Lady Raynham and the colonel still 


kept their position in the van; and beguiled their time, to 
all appearance, as agreeably as the couple who brought up 


the rear of the party. 

The colonel was a fat, good-humored, talkative, and hide- 
ous little man, of a very certain age ; for he was very certainly 
on the wrong side of fifty ; but he was, nevertheless, a great 
favorite with the ladies, and a more expert small-talker than 
half the men of thirty about town. On the present occasion 
he seemed more than usually entertaining, if one might 
judge by the frequent, though, of course, subdued laughter, 
which his sallies elicited from his companion. 

“ Really,’”’ observed Grace to her cavalier, after one of these 
slight bursts of merriment, “ my chaperon is behaving most 
shockingly; I never saw such a flirtation! I must posi- 
tively let Lord Raynham know what is going on, in his ab- 
sence from town.” 

“Ts his lordship, then, generally supposed to be the favor- 
ite in that quarter?” inquired Briggs. 

“Really,” said Grace with astonishment, and some degree 
of hauteur, “I must say that is a very extraordinary question.” 

“Nay!” said Briggs, “I beg pardon if I have been indis- 
creetly inquisitive ; but the allusion was your own.” 

“ Allusion!” repeated Grace; “surely’a jocular remark 
about an old friend like Colonel Dynewell, who has known 
my cousin from her cradle, cannot be considered as author- 
izing you to call in question her regard for her husband.” 

“ Husband!” exclaimed Briggs; “why, you don’t mean 
to say that she is married? I never heard of it.” 

“ Cela n’empéche pas,” said Grace; “were you then ac- 
quainted with her before her marriage ?” 












“1%, to be sure! — why, yes ?— that is—I knew who she 
was. But how long is it since it took place? — very recently, 
I suppose ?”” 

* Not very,” said Gtace: 
two years.” 

“ Two years!” reiterated Briggs: “Impossible!” 

“ All I can say is,” said Grace, “that [ was present, and 
officiated as bridesmaid on the occasion.” 

‘Ts it possible!” said Courtenay ; “her name was?” 

‘« Falkiner, like my own,” said Grace. 

The sky-blue hero gave a start, almost amounting to a 
bounce. 

“What!” exclaimed he, “is your name Falkiner? and 
were you related to Mr. Herbert Falkiner, of Calcutta?” 

‘JT am his great niece,” said Grace, quietly, rather enjoy- 
ing the embarrassment of her new acquaintance, although 
not quite understanding its cause. 

“ But, surely,’ continued Briggs, with increasing agita- 
lion, ‘you are not—you cannot be— Miss Grace Falkiner, 
of Harley street ?” 

‘¢ Excuse me,” said our heroine, “‘ however incredible it 
may appear, my name is Grace, and I do live in Harley 
street ?”” 

“ Good heavens!” exclaimed Briggs; ‘and I——” 

“Oh!” said Grace, “I may spare you the necessity of 
being equally communicative; I am perfectly aware that 
[ have the pleasure of speaking to Mr. Courtenay Briggs, of 
the Bengal Cavalry — or, perhaps, by this time, I should say, 
Mr. Courtenay Falkiner.” 

Words are inadgqate to describe the confusion of poor 
Briggs at this observation of our heroine. But, fortunately 
for him, they had reathed the door, and “ Lady Raynham’s 
carriage stops the way,” was too earnestly vociferated to 
allow of any delay in obeying the summons. With a coun- 
tenance, pale and red by turns, and a trembling hand, he as- 
sisted her into the carriage ; and, after it had driven off, he 
stood for some time as if nailed to the spot, until unceremo- 
niously warned off by a “Make way there, if you please,” 
and a slight hint from a policeman’s truncheon, to the same 
effect. 

“ Well!” said Colonel Dynewell, as they walked off to- 
wards Pall Mall, ‘‘ what do you think of Miss Falkiner, my 
dear Briggs?” 

“Think!” exclaimed Briggs, —‘I think that she is an 
angel, and that I am a confounded ass!” 

“Oh, ho!” said the colonel. 

** When I thought her a goddess, she thought me a fool, 
And I swear she was most in the right.”’ 

“Have you been making love to her, after all?” 

** Making love!” said Briggs; “if I had not been a posi- 
tive idiot, I ought to have been married to her ages ago.” 

‘I know that as well as you,” said the colonel. 

“ How ?” inquired Briggs, hastily ; ‘‘ who could have told 
you any thing about it?” 

“Oh! my dear fellow,” said Dynewell, “it is not such an 
easy matter to keep so good a story quiet. I had it all from 
your particular friend, my nephew John, immediately after 
your arrival in England. Old Falkiner left his money to his 
great-niece, on condition that she should marry you. You 
were rather anxious to retain the fortune, and very desirous 
to eschew the heiress, whom you spoke of as a good-humored 
fat girl, with very thick ankles; a description which, in all 
points except the good-humor, seems to me anything but ac- 
curate. However, there is no accounting for difference of 
tastes and opinion.” 

‘ But there is no difference of opinion!” said Briggs; “it 
is all a mistake. I took it for granted, that my intended 
bride was that dumpy cousin of hers that was with her to- 
day, and whom I met three years ago, as Miss Falkiner, at 
Cheltenham, where she was undergoing a course of the 
waters at the time —a circumstance that would be enough 
to disgust me with any woman; faugh! I own I was not 


“she has been married these 


a 
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“What I might have consented to some months ago, when 
ander the mistaken impression before alluded to, 1 know as SCENERY OF THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI, 
Now, 1 will enter into no compromise on the subject. The|| Tose who have only travelled on the sweeping flood below 
fortune is wholly yours; and I either share it with you as|/its junction with the Missouri, can form but little idea of the 
your husband, or return to my military duties in India, as||change that takes place in the appearance of the river above 
poor a man as I left it, with the consolation of having expi-||that point: the low, marshy and unvarying shores give place 

“ Well!” said the colonel, “ you need not break your heart |jated my folly, and, at least, secured your esteem. to the towering bluff, the flowering ‘prairie, and the sleeping 
about it; the awful six months, I think, are nearly up; the for-|) “I shall wait impatiently for your answer. Should it not||lawn; the turbid waters of the united rivers to the quiet and 
tune will be your own; and in that there can be ‘nomistake.’’’|;be wholly unfavorable, I shall present myself in Harley||lake-like stream ; the scenery, although interesting, is not of 

It was true; the six months had expired that very day, |/street to-morrow ; but, if you are determined not to give me| so striking a character until you reach Rock Island, yet the 
and Briggs was now in undisputed possession of the property |a chance, I have only to say —adieu! My passage shall 3 many islands with their fofests of foliage, the graceful curves 




























particularly anxious to marry her, and therefore did not quite 
make the most of my pretensions in the letter I sent her, ac- 
companied by a portrait which might pass for a very strong 
post mortem likeness of me, for it was painted while I was 
slowly recovering from the jungle fever. What a dolt J 
have proved myself!” 


It was little more than a week after the birth-day when |/immediately taken on board a vessel which sails for Calcutta|| of the river, its banks, skirted by towering elevations, whose 
Grace received the following letter, which, although she re-|/about the middle of next month, and I shall molest you no||sloping sides with their carpet of verdure fringing the water’s 
cognized the hand-writing of the superscription, and the de-|| more. Courtenay Brices.” ||edge, and anon, some neat village linked in its course, form 
vice of the seal, a pardonable curiosity withheld her from re-|}| what was the precise course pursued by our heroine on||™any scenes of pleasing beauty. The approach to Rock 
turning unopened. the receipt of this letter, we are unfortunately unable to state ; Island is singularly picturesque and beautiful, and it would be 

** Oriental Club, (such a date.) |\nor, indeed, have we space to enter into further particulars. difficult for the imagination to conceive a more lovely spot. 

“ Six months have now elapsed since the period whenl|| ‘The following extract, however, from the list of presenta- The appearance of the river from this point to Prairie du 
first addressed you; and, although from a laudable feeling||,jons at the last drawing-room of the season, will, perhaps, Chien is of the same varied character, and renders scenes of 
of pride you rejected all my overtures at the time, I venture /|/ihrow sufficient light on the subject. constant change and novelty. Prairie du Chien is one of 


again to approach you under other, and, I trust, more auspi-|}  « Mrs. Courtenay Falkiner, on her marriage, by her the oldest settlements above the junction of the Missouri. 
It extends along a narrow strip of prairie, skirted by bluffs, 


cious circumstances. mother, the Hon. Mrs. Falkiner.” 

“ After what occurred the other day at the drawing-room, to the distance of about a mile and a half. The appearance 
you will not be surprised to learn that I have been under a ‘ of the town, in conjunction with the adjacent scenery, is 
mistake with respect to your identity. To that circumstance, For the Boston Weekly Magazine. |'hi>n1y picturesque ; this is the last settlement on the river, 

SYMPATHY. until you reach St. Peters—a distance of nearly three hun- 


and to that alone, is to be attributed any thing in my brief 
and slight intercourse with you, by which you may have 
been annoyed or offended. The letter which I wrote to you 
on my arrival, and the observations which were, I conclude, 
reported to you, as made by me, during my voyage from 
India, were severally written and spoken under the errone- 
ous impression that the lady whose inheritance of her great- 
uncle’s property was contingent upon her marrying me, was 
a Miss Grace Falkiner, whom IJ had seen at Cheltenham dur- 
ing my last visit to England, and whom I have since dis- 
covered to be Lady Raynham. [I trust that you will not con- 
sider me as intentionally failing in proper respect to your 
fair and noble cousin, when I acknowledge that I did not 
contemplaie the prospect of being united to her with any 
very satisfactory feelings. I ought, perhaps, to apologize 
for saying so; but such is the fact; and I only can observe, 
in extenuation of this unwillingness, for which I should in 
vain seek for a plausible excuse, either in the appearance or 
character of the lady in question, that we cannot command 
our own predilections. I must, therefore, trust to your in- 
dulgence for my excuse. 

“Your answer to that first letter, however, containing, as 
it did, so dignified and well-merited a rebuke, produced a 
great change in my feelings on the subject; and, had you 
honored me with an interview, according to my earnest and 
reiterated entreaties, J should have been delightfully unde- 
ceived, and you might perhaps have been moved from your 
stern resolve by the sincerity of that homage which, in your 
real character, you must always command. But you were 
inexorable. : 

“Thus, it is not my fault if the period allowed you for de- 
liberation by Mr. Falkiner’s eccentric will has now expired. 
By that circumstance, the property, as you are, no doubt, 
aware, has been wholly vested in me. My motives are, 
therefore, not liable to misconstruction, when I thus earnestly 
and humbly renew my suit, and implore you not to doom 
me to final rejection, as a punishment for my unintentional, 
and, as far as you are concerned, unconscious offence. 

“But should you be, as I sincerely trust you are, some- 
what softened towards me, by this apologetic explanation, it 


dred miles: all beyond is the province of the red man, and 
the solitude of nature. Leaving this beautiful spot, the at- 
tention is constantly engaged with the gorgeous and lovely 
views that follow in quick succession, and which are probably 
unsurpassed by any river country in the world. The shores 
are now almost entirely of a mountainous character, and 
range after range of ever varying bluffs, with their fantastic 
shapes and castellated appearance, furm scenes of truly ro- 
mantic grandeur. Their bold outlines and rocky cliffs rear- 
ing their lofty heads against the horizon, or stretching across 
the stream, seem for a moment to stop its course, and shut 
out further view ; diverging then at abrupt points, the river 
regains her wonted sphere, and the green isles alone rest 
their leafy shadows on her placid waters. 

A gorgeous sunset was resting over the glassy surface of 
Lake Pepin, as we approached that beautiful sheet of water, 
clothing the scene with its glorious hues, and throwing around 
streams of refulgent light and beauty. Gliding through the 
lake the vision is charmed with constant beauties, bold and 
precipitous bluffs, in contrast with sloping lawns, through 
whose verdant opening stole the meandering stream and 
rested the quiet bay. Lovely indeed was the scene ; the quiet 
waters of the lake, without a ripple, lay like a mirror, and 
as shade after shade of the refulgent sunset died over the 
race, even in civilized society. Each moves in a sphere of||scene, its hues seemed reflected over the mind, filling it with 
his own, isolated from his fellows, and pursuing his way! delightful emotions, and absorbing every thought with the 
without the companionship, the aid, or the sympathies of those || magnificent beauties that were every where spread around. 
around him. Such persons are blinded to their own interest. || After leaving the lake the river became contracted until at 
They deprive themselves of many of the sweetest enjoyments. | St. Peters it becomes a mere rivulet. Along its course, and 
They never feel the interchange of warm and tender regard, |about twenty miles below the garrison, is an Indian village, 
or the gush of satisfaction and joy springing from the recip- known as the “ Little Crew’s village,’’— it contains twenty 
rocation of blessings. Their life is that of the misanthrope,||lodges. As our boat neared the place, the inmates rushed 
their feelings those of the cynic, and their joys like the me-| from their habitations like a swarm of bees, their showy and 
teor’s blaze, flashing for a moment, and precursing thicker | gaudy trappings glistening in the sun, forming a curious and 
gloom of sadness and despondency. jjinteresting spectacle. St. Peters (or as it is known, Fort 

The tears of sympathy water the flowers of pleasure. |Snelling,) is one of the most commanding positions in the 
There is a holy delight in bending over the couch of the sick, |country ; it is situated on a point of table land, forming the 
and alleviating their afflictions by constant and kindly atten-||janction of the Mississippi and St. Peter’s rivers, it over- 
tions. Our very sympathies mitigate their pains, and that)|looks the country in every direction, and is of great service 
is still possible that you may be withheld from acceding to||is a blessed consolation to ourselves. He whocan “ rejoice. in overawing the powerful tribe ‘‘Sioux,’* whose restless 
my prayers, by a consideration which is likely to carry no|/with them that do rejoice and weep with them that weep,” ||and warlike spirit often leads them to depredations and mis- 
little weight with one swayed by such exalted principles of |/has the sweet assurance that he has the right spirit within chief. 
delicacy and independence. Anticipating this objection, |/him, which assurance is a never failing source of heavenly | Little Falls is about four miles from the Fort, and but a 
however, I have been fortunately able to obviate it. Learn, |/peace and transport. The fountain of universal sympathy, few paces from the road leading to those of St. Anthony ; it 
then, that the fortune thus unaccountably bestowed on me,|/that which extends to the whole human family, embracing |is one of the most beautiful cascades in the country ; a swift 
is no longer mine. In compliance with Mr. Falkiner’s will,||our enemies'as well as friends, springs from pure philan-| and pellucid stream of fifty or sixty feet in width, gliding 
his property had been all realized, and placed in the funds.||:hropy and Christian love. Let us see to it, then, that we |through a copse of timber and undergrowth, rushes over a 
In this shape it came into my possession some days ago;|/have these sacred virtues in each one of our bosoms ; for|}convex rock in one unbroken column to the depth of near 
and it has cost me little more than a few strokes of the pen|/they come from the well of eternal life, are sweet and glad-|/seventy feet; its sparkling foam dashing on through a ravine 
to transfer it to one who has a far juster claim on Mr. Falki-||dening, and they will afford us perfect and everlasting joys||of romantic and singular beauty. From the central channel 


ner’s inheritance. The sum of £150,000 now stands ia your||in the world to come. gj. c. |jof the river at St. Peters, the mind is but little prepared for 
name on the Bank books. the grandeur of the scene at the Falls of St. Anthony. They 


“ Thus, then, my fate is entirely at your disposal. You are distant nine miles from the garrison, and from their 
are free to act without any other bias than your own sense extent and variety are alone surpassed by those of Niagara. 
of justice and propriety. But I solemnly declare, that not a}/The walls which formed its ancient enclosure, have been|/The river above the Falls acquires a width of some seven or 
sixpence of the property in question will I receive, save in|/recognized ; a magnificent amphitheatre, a forum, the Tem-)/eight hundred yards, and rushes over walls of rock in three 


the manner contemplated by the original framing of your|iple of Isis, that of Venus, and a number of other buildings!/separate falls, to the depth of thirty or forty feet. The rapids 
deceased relative’s bequest. have been cleared. commence a half a mile above the Falls, and are of them- 


Tuis is a cold world. The fires of sympathy are seldom 
aroused. A frigid indifference to the feelings and the wel-| 
|| fare of others seizes upon us, we lose all interest in their con- 
cerns, and pass by them in the busy marts of life, without 
giving them a cheering smile or a friendly look. This is 
wrong. We should cultivate a fellow-feeling towards those 
with whom we associate, and when troubles come upon them 
we should strive to ease their burdened spirits. 

Mankind were formed for society. They were created with) 
social dispositions, which it is their duty to cherish and| 
strengthen. This can be done only by mingling in commu-| 
nity, and receiving and reciprocating favors. We are depen-| 
dent beings — dependent not only on God, but on our fellow! 
men. We do not all seem to realize this. We imagine we 
can act alone ; that we need no assistance from others, and | 
that others require none of us. Itisnotso. We are all one, 
body, and can move in harmony only when we move to-, 
gether. ‘ Men,” says Mennais, “are the issue of a common, 
parent, and should form but one great family, united by the| 
gentle bond of fraternal love. This family in its growth 
should have resembled a tree whose rising trunk produces 
numerous branches, and these again innumerable others, 
nourished by the same sap, and animated by the same life.” 
But this is not the case with a large portion of the human! 















































An English paper states that about thirty streets of Pom- 
peii are now restored to light ; it is a third part of the town. 
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mestic troubles again embroiled the state ; and the Roman 
Senate was forced to declare that the commonwealth required 
a dictator. Cincinnatus was immediately nominated to the 
office ; and the deputies sent to announce it to him, again 
found him at his plough. He however accepted the office, 
and a second time saved his country. 

Cincinnatus afterwards received the honor of the most 
splendid triumph that ever adorned any general’s success — 
for having, in the space of sixteen days, during which he 
had been invested with the dictatorship, saved the Roman 
camp from the most imminent danger— defeated and cut to 
pieces the army of the enemy —taken and plundered one of 
their finest’cities, and left a garrison in it—and, lastly, re- 
paid the Tusculans, who had sent an army to their assis- 


tance. 
Such were a few of the advantages which this great patriot 


rendered his country. 

Sensible of their obligations, and desirous to convince him 
of their regard and gratitude, the Senate made him an offer 
of as much of the land he had taken from the enemy as he 
should think proper to accept, with as many slaves and cat.- 
tle as were necessary to stock it. He returned them his 
thanks, but would accept of nothing but a crown of gold, of 
a pound weight, decreed him by the army. He had no pas- 
sion or desire beyond the field he cultivated, and the labo- 
ious life he had embraced; more glorious and contented 
with his poverty, than others with the empire of the world. 
































































[upon hearing a voice from without proclaim that a messen- 
ger from the Sultan desired to speak with him, he hastened 













































selves an object of interest; the first fall is somewhat ob- 


structed by the huge masses of rocks that are piied up against 
lto unbar the door himself, and had no sooner thrown it open 


its course; which do not detract from, but by their fantastic | 7 
shapes add to, the wildness of the scene. A small island ||than he fell a strangled corpse across the threshold. His 
with projecting rocks divides the mass of waters, and forms ||immense wealth was seized upon in the name of the Sultan, 
a second and distinct fall—its course is without obstruction, | and peculation was attributed to him, in order to give a color- 

ling of justice to the horrible catastrophe which had cut him 


and its heavy column of water dashes wildly over its rocky 
precipice into the foaming gulph below; beyond, @ large off from the living. But his riches were his only crime, and 
island with dense foliage again divides the stream and shats ithe Sultan devoted them to building the new palace of “the 
out the view of the third fall, and which can only be seen by|/stone cradle,” upon the European side of the Bosphorus, 
descending the river some distance ; it is, however, the largest || which surpassed in elegance and magnificence all the other 
as well as the most beautiful of the three, and at the point|/imperial residences that line those enchanting shores. The 
where it is observed, the eye takes in the whole prospect, |jndgment of Heaven has, however, fallen upon the stately 
pile, whose foundations had been laid in the innocent blood 


and rarely does it rest upon any prospect so interesting — 
description fails of its power, and language grows tame in|/of Schapdji, and within the last year it has been completely 
destroyed by fire. 


the effort to depict the scene. It is not the scene itself, beau- 
tifal as it is, but the reflections that crowd upon the mind, || Other traits of Mahmoud’s character were freely discussed 
that make words powerless, as the roar of the cataract sounds|/by us, and among the rest his predilection for going about the 
upon the ear. Imagination travels along its waters and/||city, like the Caliph Haroun Alraschid, in disguise, in order 
becomes lost in the visions of greatness that its rapid course ||that he might detect and redress the abuses of his officials, 
is destined to witness, and the amazing changes it has al-||ascertain the real sentiments of his people towards himself, 
ready effected. — St. Louis Bulletin. and judge of the exact degree of popularity which he enjoy- 
a ed. Some rude lessons were thus given to him; but he 
had always shown himself sufficiently magnanimous not to 
LOVE'S OWN TEAR. resent any personal sarcasm which thus came to his know]- 
Sonnow has the soothing tear edge. One evening he had gone into a mosque where a 
That weeps her wo away ; ‘ ¥ : : 
Joy, a gem divinely cleas, fanatic priest was holding forth in the most unmeasured 
That blends with rapture’s ray ; terms against some of the reforms of the Sultan, whom 
Fond Sympathy, a softer dew, he designated as delhi Mahmoud —(mad Mahmoud) — bat) 
And Pity, pearls as bright, especially the suppression of the turban and the Mus-| 
When Beauty’s floating eyes of blue, . Rt 
Senin ult ta howled Hight sulman dress, and the adoption of several Christian usages, 
were particularized as so many blows against their holy faith, 
which nothing but madness could account for or excuse. 
Then, with a pious unction which touched the soul of his 
auditory, he enlarged upon the tenets of that faith, and la- 
mented the delusion which had led their sovereign to dese- 
crate it. When the service was over, and the congregation 
had dispersed, Mahmoud approached the [maum, and bade 
him look at him ; he did so, and recognizing in his interlocu- 
tor the haughty features of his sovereign, whose actions he 
had just been holding up to obloquy as anti-Moslem, fell 
upon his face in an agony of terror. ‘Fear not,” said the 
Sultan, “ your zeal has led you astray, but you are a good 
Mussulman!” — and putting a purse into his hand, he left 
him more dead than alive.— London New Monthly. 





VARIETIES, 





Tue Deer, Deer Sea.— According to a paragraph in the 
N. Y. Journal of Commerce, Captain James Ross, R. N., 
found bottom, 3d of March last, in lat. 33 21 South, long. 94 
East, at the depth of 2677 fathoms. He had over 5000 
fathoms of line on the reel, and the weight employed was 
540 lbs. Captain Ross says—‘ Nothing could be more 
satisfactory than this sounding, and it is the more so from 
showing that we have the means of getting soundings, how- 
ever deep the sea may be, and I trust our next trial will be 
in deeper water. I have ordered the line to be completed 
again to 5000 fathoms ; but it would be useless to attempt 
it any more on thix side of the Cape.” The mean velocity 
of weight in deseending 2677 fathoms, was at the rate of 
three miles and one-fifth per hour. The first 50 fathoms 
descended at the rate of 7.1 miles per hour, and the last 100 
at 2.4. Ona previous occasion Capt. Ross found bottom at 
the depth of about 3700 fathoms, or about four miles. 


And yet has beauty’s eye a charm 
More exquisite than this, 
When love’s own tear starts wild and warm, 
At passion’s parting kiss. 
Oh, then its lustre is divine, 
No ray of heaven is clearer — 
It is love’s purest, brightest shrine, 
And earth holds nothing dearer. 


DANGERS OF BEING A RICH JEW, 

We spoke of Sultan Mahmoud and his aceomplishments; 
his talents as a versifier, (for the Sultan was accounted one 
of the most eminent poets in the empire,) and the grace and 
eloquence which he lavished upon his hatti-scheriffs, which 
were always written by himself. His Highness was also 
said to be a good musician, and had composed several charm- 
ing ballads. Nadir Bey insisted upon the high moral quali- 
ties of the Sultan, his jastice, moderation, and humanity, his 
unwillingness to spill haman blood. I ventured to mention 
the tragic fate of Shapdji, the Jew, and asked whether that 
were an illustration of the qualities he had attributed to his 
imperial master. He replied that Schapdji had been a de- 
faulter to government, and had therefore only met with his 
deserts ; but that so anxious was the Sultan to protect the 
lives and property of his subjects even from himself, that 
within the last week he had promulgated a new law, whereby 
the recurrence of any such sammary execution as tothat which 
I had alluded would be effectually prevented, as it established 
the necessity of a trial, and a judicial sentence being obtained 
and carried through three courts, before any criminal could 
be put to death ; thus leaving to himself no prerogative save 
that of mercy. 

Having alluded to Schapdji’s death, I may be permitted to 
relate the circumstance as it was told to me in Constantino- 
ple, incidental to the cruelty and rapacity of the Sultan. He 
was the richest individual in the Jewish quarter of Constan- 
tinople, and ohne of the wealthiest men in the empire. One 
evening as Sultan Mahmoud was taking the air in his state 
barge upon the Bosphorus, a caique passed by, containing. 
besides the rowers, only one man, who, to screen himself 
from the wind, had thrown a shawl over his head: probably 
that muffling prevented his seeing the Sultan, for he passed 
by without making any obeisance. ‘Who is that man?” 
inquired Mahmoud, sternly, of one of the attendants who sat 
at his feet. ‘In Stamboul,” replied the officer, “there are 
two men, mighty in the possession of countless riches—the 
great Sultan Mahmoud is the first — after him comes Schapdji, 
the Jew, — he is the man ; ” and he pointed the humble caique 
lessening into distance. 

Early on the following morning Schapdji was awakened 
by a lond knocking at the entrance of his dwelling. With 
an instinctive dread of some misfortune menacing him, he 
commanded his servants not to open to the intruders ; but 





CINCINNATUS., 

When Heroditus, taking advantage of the domestic troubles 
at Rome, possessed himself of the capital, the Consul, Va- 
lerius Publicola, repulsed him, but fell at the head of his 
troops. Another Consul was now to be elected, and after 
much deliberation, the choice fell on Cincinnatus ; in conse- 
quence of which, the Senate sent deputies to invite him tol 
come and take possession of the magistracy. He was then 
at work in his field, and being his own ploughman, he was 
dressed in a manner suitable to that profession. When he 
saw the deputies coming towards him, he stopped his oxen, 
very much surprised at seeing such a number of persons, 
and not knowing what they could want with him. 

One of the company approached him, and requested him 
to put on a more suitable dress. He went into his hut, and 
having put on other clothes, he presented himself to those 
who were waiting for him without doors. They immediately 
saluted him Consut, and invested him with the purple robe ; 
the lictors ranged themselves before him, ready to obey his 
orders, and begged him to follow them to Rome. Troubled 
at this sight, he for some time shed tears in silence. At 
last, recovering himself, he said only these words: “My 
field will not be sown this year!” and then repaired to Rome. 

The conduct of Cincinnatus, during his Consulship, fully 
showed what patriotism and greatness of soul inhabited a 
poor, wretched cottage. By the vigor and prudence of his 
measures, he appeased the tumult, and re-instated judiciary 
proceedings, which had been interrupted during many years. 
So peaceful a government could not fail of applause, and the 
people, in consequence, expressed their entire satisfaction 
with it. But what charmed them was, that upon the expi- 
ration of his term, he refused to be continued in office, with 
no less constancy than he had pain in at first accepting it. 
The Senate, in particular, forgot nothing that might induce 
him to comply with being continued in the Consulship; but 
all their entreaties and solicitations were to no purpose. 
| No sooner had this great man resigned his office, than do- 


Wasuineton. — One of the most striking things ever said 
of him is, “that he changed mankind’s ideas of political 
greatness.” Tocommanding talent, and to success, the com- 
mon elements of such greatness, he added a disregard of 
self, a spotlessness of motive, a steady submission to every 
public and private duty, which threw far into the shade the 
whole crowd of vulgar great. The consequence is, that his 
fame is as durable as his principles, as lasting as truth and 
virtue themselves. 


os 


Birps.—I find great pleasure in thinking to myself, that 
the songs of the birds I hear around me have not changed 
for thousands of years, but are the same now as they were 
in Paradise ; and when I see birds of passage, I reflect that 
the same notes which please my ear now, perhaps charmed 
a listener in Asia or Africa, a few weeks before. 

Hvumsve.—The learned Doctor Waterhouse, justly de- 
nominated the “‘ American Jenner,”’ while Professor of Nat- 
ural History in Harvard University, some years ago, made 
an artificial insect, to the wings of which he could commu- 
nicate motion, while he helditin his hand. After exhibiting 
it to the class he was lecturing, and permitting every pupil 
to inspect it, none of whom could tell to what class of insects 
it belonged, though they all believed it to be a real living 
creature, the Doctor thus addressed them : “I suppose, young 
gentlemen, you wish to be informed of the name of this bug ; 
had you examined it more attentively, you would have per- 
ceived that it was a humbug !” 

Witty Perversion. — Dr. Williamson had a quarrel with 
one of his parishioners by the name of Hardy, who showed 
considerable resentment. On the succeeding Sunday, the 
doctor preached from the following text, which he pronounced 
with much emphasis, and with a significant look at Hardy, 
who was present. “There is no fool like the fool-Hardy.” 
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THE LEAGUE OF RUTTI. 





“ At Rutti, these three and thirty clasped their hands, and swore a 
league, by the God who created all men for equal freedom. ’’ — Lard- 
ner’s History of Scotland. 





On Rutti’s plain, at dead of night, 
A gallant band were met; 

Hand unto hand was closely clasped, 
And brows were firmly set. 

Above them rose the Seelisberg, 
Wreathed with its silver mist, 

Beneath, the wave of Uri’s lake 
The moonbeam softly kissed. 


The Alpine heights were seen afar, 
In their sublime repose, 
And brightly beamed the starry skies 
Upon their stainless snows. 
It was a fitting place for them, 
The nursed ’mid wind and storm, 
Where ’gainst the sky each hoary mount 
Did throw its giant form. 


A fitting place, and there they stood, 
Men of an iron mould, 
With cheeks which never blanched with fear, 
And hearts both proud and bold. 
There was no sudden tumult lit 
By passions fierce and wild, 
To cali them from the cottage homes, 
Where wife and children smiled. 


*T was the free spirit of their land, 
Awoke by conflict strong, 

The deep, unanswering vengeance roused 
By insult and by wrong ; 

The inward voice, which speaks us free, 
Beneath a tyrant’s thrall, 

And bids us bow but unto Him, 
Who gave and fashioned all. 


°T was this, and proudly burst that night, 
*Mid rocky pass and fell, 
The midnight leaguers’ sacred oath, 
To bid their chains farewell : 
The free in heart will ne’er be slaves, 
For though deep wrongs are borne, 
There is an inborn might within, 
To spurn the fetters worn. 


So rose that night the vow they pledged 
In lonely silence there, 
By home and hearth, and heaven above, 
To nobly do ard dare — 
What might not such high courage win ? 
As well might Austria stay 
The mountain stream whose whitehing foam 
But marked its onward way. 


Nobly, and well at last the vow 
Of Rutti was redeemed, 

Cuirass, and shield, and sword and spear, 
Fell down where first they gleamed. 

And ’mid their mountain valleys free, 
The Schwitzer knelt again, 

And raised his hand unto the sky, 
Unfettered by a chain. 


Natchitoches, La., July, 1840. FLORENCE. 
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TRIFLES FROM MY ESCRITOIRE.—NO. Il. 


From the lingering emotions and recollections of youth —! 
those flowers that hang around and adorn the antiquated 
pile — matured life derives some of its choicest sensations. 
Though a passion has ceased to exist in the breast, and its 
object is absent, or in a situation to preclude realization of, 
the burning hope which once lighted with a roseate glow, 
and charmed the mind into a continuous, impassioned day- 
dream, yet the remembrance of that passion, if crime be not 
associated, has a magical potency to soothe the ruffled feel- 
ings, to enliven the calm moments of reflection, and enable 
us, treading the rough and thorny paths of manhood, to 
experience that the heart is not quite cold, that it has not 
wholly lost its dearest power, and that, even now, it may 
taste something of the sweet poetry of youthful feeling. 

The beam of love, which lighted and even burned the 
young heart with its intensity, becomes mellowed into a 
source of subdued pleasure, which neither the harsh contact 
of the world can wholly crush, nor the clamor of newer pas- 
sions still. The tender affections of home yet cast a golden 
light over the seared heart, though their absorbing power 
has departed; and as we journey on, we look backward! 
with a sigh, upon that Canaan-home; and, as we discover| 
that the greater objects of the world bestow no truer happi- 
ness, we ask ourselves, what have we gained by our cor- 




















roding cares, prudent forethoughts, and anremitted exer-|| only just now recollected it. “Appropos,” said he, and rung 


tions ? 

Such reminiscences of home and passion are treasures we 
have made our own, though more tangible possessions have 
slipt from our grasp; of which treasures time cannot deprive 
us, or which space from the once-beloved object connot anni- 
hilate. Indeed, they become dearer by time and space, and} 
at last they assume a hallowed character, which we shrink] 
from breathing to others ; and as a miser his gold, we keep 
it secretly locked in the breast— we guard it carefully, like 
vestal fire, in the heart’s sanctum sanctorum. Reader, do not 
these remarks call up in your mind, moments of blissful 
experience which were like 

* One drop of fragrance 
From thousands of roses? ”” 
Nay, I ask thee not to acknowledge it aloud ; but so it is ; 
for he who on just grounds has loved faithfully and deeply, 
never forgets that which once shed a thrilling glow over all 
his feelings, and a bright freshness over all nature. 

Even things indifferent at the time of their occurrence, 
become interesting objects of thought in after days. We 
experience, in a moral way, the truth of Pope’s couplet, — 

>is distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain with its azure hue.’’ 

The mind fondly recurs to the scenes of its childhood, for- 
gets its petty cares and tears, wiped as soon as shed, and 
remembers nought but the exuberant, tumultuous joy ; the 
artless, gushing love, and thousand acts of pleasure, done, 
we knew not why, only because we could not restrain the; 
bounding heart. Such oases in life’s desert, prompt the; 
involuntary sigh, and we thiuk, if not speak — 

“< Who with the weight of years would wish to’ bend, 
When youth itself survives young love and joy! 
Alas! when mingling souls forget to blend, 
Death has but little left him to destroy ! 

Ah, happy years! once more, who would not be a boy !” 

But should we look backward with longing and sorrow, 
since all the bliss of the past can be realized in an eternal) 
future ? —should we not rather look forward, since we can| 
arrive at an unfading paradise, refreshed with unfailing 
streams, and arrayed with more pleasantness and joy “ than 
it has entered into the heart of man to conceive,” if we per- 
form steadfastly our duties to man and God? Fix the object} 
of desirable attainment high in the heavens; let it shine to! 
the vision, intensely as the sun, to cheer through life’s dreary 
pilgrimage, and when such an object is attained, unalloyed| 
pleasure will spring from remembrances of virtue. 

** Learn by a mortal yearning to ascend — 
Seeking a higher object. Love was given, 
Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly for that end ; 
For this the passion to excess was driven — 
That self might be annulled: her bondage prove 
The fetters of a dream opposed to love.” 


Washington College. 


WHO COULD HAVE BELIEVED IT? 


A GERMAN TALE. 


(The following amusing burlesque gives quite a lively picture of man- 
ners and morals in Vienna, the most-dissolute capital in Europe.] 
Tuere lived in Vienna a young man of rank and fortune, 

who bore a strong resemblance to many other young men of, 
that and every city, for he was a dupe to all the follies of 
fashion and high life. He combined a flexible heart with a 
handsome person ; it had cost his mother a great deal of 
trouble to make him what is called a puppy ; but, by inde- 
fatigable diligence, she had at last effected her purpose. All 
the ladies, consequently, loved him, and he loved them all in 
return. It has been said that once or twice his attachments 
have even been of more than a month’s duration, but never 
did he impose any restraint upon himself or the object of his} 
affection, by an irksome fidelity. He possessed the nicest 
powers of perception, whenever any word or look sammoned 
him to victory ; but he always had the good manners to pay 
every attention to the clock, when it summoned the hour of 
parting. 

With these qualifications, he was certain of success with 
the ladies. He paid his devoirs to all, enjoyed all, and was 
at last tired of all. In one of his moments of torpid satiety, 
our hero had returned home before supper. Happy is he 
who feels the time least oppressive when at home—he be- 
longs to the better kind of men. Our young count threw 
himself upon the sofa, stretched his limbs, yawned, and so 
forth. Suddenly it occurred to him that he was married. — 
No wonder that we should have forgotten it, since he himself 















the bell ; —a servant entered. 

“Go to your mistress and ask if I may have the pleasure 
of seeing her.” The servant listened attentively, and not 
believing the testimony of his own ears. The count repeated 
his orders, which the servant at length obeyed, shaking his 
head as he went. The countess was the amiable daughter 
of a country gentleman —she was a flower which, from the 
pressure of the court atmosphere, drooped, but did not 
wither; to avoid ennui, she had no resource but to swim 
with the tide of high life. She and her husband sometimes 
met—they never avoided, nor ever courted each other’s 
society. Before marriage they had seen little of each other, 
and after it they had no time for such employment. There 
were people enough who spared the count the trouble of 
admiring his wife’s perfections, and if they made no impres- 
|sion on her heart, they at least gratified her vanity. 

Her husband’s message was delivered to her at a moment 
when her state of mind was much the same as his: —she 
knew not what to think of this unexpected visit: she replied, 
however, that she should be happy to see him. He enter- 
ed—hoped he was not troublesome —took a chair — made 
remarks upon the weather —and recounted the news of the 
day. The conversation, as far as it is related, was quite 
common, but his vivacity, and Amelia’s genius, inspired it 
with interest. The time passed, they knew not how: the 
count looked at his watch — was surprised to find it so late, 
and requested permission to sup with his wife. “ With all 
my heart,” replied Amelia, “if you can be content with my 
homely fare.”” Supper was brought—they eat, and were 
merry without being noisy. This calm pleasure possessed 
to them the charm of novelty; they were both pleasant 
without wishing to appear so, as is generally the case with 
most people. They were quite new acquaintances — the 
hours flew swiftly away, and the time for retiring to rest 
being arrived, the count took leave of the countess, highly 
pleased with his visit. 

The next day he was invited to a concert, and did not 
learn, until it was too late, that one of the virtuosos being ill, 
the concert was deferred. How was he to pass the tedious 
evening? He inquired, as he passed, after his wife, and 
‘ras informed that she was somewhat indisposed. 

“ Well,” thought he, “common civility requires that [ 
should wait upon her, and ask her personally how she does.” 
He sent a message, requesting that he might be allowed to 
sit with her till supper, and was politely received. He was 
cheerful, lively and gallant. The supper hour arrived, and 
this time Amelia begged him to stay. He had been invited 
to a cassino party after the concert, notwithstanding which 
he remained with his wife, and their conversation was quite 
as pleasant, and less reserved than that of the preceding 
visit. 

“ Do you know,” said Amelia, “that the party to which 
you were invited, Would find a little trouble in discovering 
the cause of your absence?” 

He smiled, and paused fora moment. “I must tell you 
something in confidence,” began he at length, while he 
was playing with his fork, ‘something which you will per- 
haps think rather candid than gallant; you cannot imagine 
how much you have improved since your marriage.” 

“ My marriage!” answered Amelia, in @ jocose tone, “I 
believe it took place about the same time as your own.” 

“ Very true, my lady,’’ replied he, “ but it is inconceivable 
how so happy an alteration can have taken place in you. 
At that time — pardon me — you had so much rustic bashful- 
ness, it is scarcely possible to recognize you ; — your genius 
is no longer the same; even your features are much im- 
proved.” 

“ Well, my lord,” replied the countess, “ without wishing 
to return the compliment, all that you have said of me, I 
thought of you. But upon my word,” added she, “it is 
well that no one hears us ; for it almost seems as if we were 
making love.” 

The dialogue continued long in the same style, till Amelia 
looked at her watch, and in a fascinating tone remarked that 
it was late. The count arose unwilling, slowly took his 
\leave, and as slowly retired to the door: —suddenly he again 
turned round. 

“My lady,” said he, “I find it very tedious to breakfast 
alone, — may I be allowed to take my chocolate with you?” 

“If you please,” answered Amelia, and they parted, still 
|more pleased with each other. 

The next morning it occurred to the count that these fre- 
quent visits to his wife might give rise to scandalous reports. 
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He therefore desired his valet not to mention the circum- 
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Votcanoes.— Although we have no idea of the means 


stance to any one. He then put on an elegant morning employed by nature, for feeding these enormous fires from 





































gown, and went softly over to Amelia.” 

Amelia had just risen in the most cheerfal hamor. The 
bloom upon her cheek rivalled the blush of morning. She 
was animated, and witty—in short, she was enchanting ; 
and her husband, in an hour, discovered how much pleasan- 
ter it was to breakfast in company, than to sit alone, and op- 
posite a glass, gazing at his own person, and looking into 
his yawning mouth. 

“ Why don’t you come here every day?” said Amelia, 
“if my company is pleasant to you?” 

He answered that he feared his presence might prevent the 
visits of others. 

“J shall miss no one,” replied she, “so long as you in- 
demnify me by your society.” 

“ Upon my word,” said the count, “I have more than once 
wished that I was not your ladyship’s husband.” 

“Why so?” demanded Amelia. 

‘That I might be allowed to tell you,” returned he, “how 
much I love you.” ; 

‘Oh! tell me so I beg,” cried she, ‘if only for the sake of 

. novelty.” 

« Fear not,” answered the count, “I hope, my lady, I shall 
never so far forget myself; but we have had, I think, two 
very agreeable tete-a-tetes at supper—now if you were this 
evening to allow me a third.” 

“« With all my heart,” answered the countess. 

The appointment was on both sides exactly adhered to. 
Their conversation was this time less lively, less brilliant — 
they gazed at each other oftener, and spoke less; the heart 
began to assert its influence, and even arrived so far, that 
they once, during a pause, involuntarily squeezed each 
other’s hand across the table, although the servants were 
stillin the room. Who could have believed it? 

Amelia very plainly perceived that it was late, but she did 
not look at her watch. Her husband made not the smallest 
effort to depart; he complained that he was somewhat tired, 
but not sleepy. In a word, from this day they parted in the 
morning instead of midnight, because they were then both 
ready to breakfast together. 

The count, enchanted with his new conquests, eloped with 
Amelia into the country, where they, with astonishment, dis- 
covered that the theatre of nature, and the concert of the 
nightingales, surpassed all other theatres and concerts. They 
at first thought of staying a few days—every morning they 
intended to depart, and every evening they changed their 
intentions. When autumn, however, approached, they re- 
turned to Vienna. The same evening they went tothe play — 
and our hero had the courage to sit in the same box with 
Amelia. 

Who could have believed it? To such a dreadful extent 
may a man be led by a thoughtless step. Ye happy hos- 
bands in high life, take warning by the mournful example 
of our count! 


| 


| 
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Curious Fact concerning THE In1ap. — It will appear ex- 
traordinary, that amidst the numerous objects in nature, 
which caught the eye of Homer, the noblest of them all, the 
sun, Should be so little applied by him to poetical use. There 
is but one instance in which this luminary is made in its 
proper character, a subject of comparison; and this is com- 
prised in a single line. Achilles, shining in arms, is said to 
be “ like the sun in its ascension.” Probably this circum- 
stance may be attributed to the poet’s blindness. 


shells. 
tains for the purpose of allowing the waters of the deluge to 
ran off, and accordingly selected those portions which con- 
tained the greatest abundance of rocks, without which they 
could not have supported themselves. 
the earth was created from the atmosphere of one comet, and 
that it was deluged by the tail of another. 
remained from its first origin, in his opinion, excited the 
whole antediluvian population, men and animals, to sin, for 
which they were all drowned in the deluge, excepting the 
fish, whose passions were apparently less violent. 


imagination by conceiving the world to be an extinguished 
sun, or vitrified globe ; upon which the vapors condensing, 
in proportion as it cooled, formed the seas, and afterwards 
deposited calcareous strata. 
conceived to have been covered with water for many 
thousand years. He supposed that this water had gradu- 
ally retired; that all the terrestrial animals were origi- 
nally inhabitants of the sea; that man himself began his 
career as a fish: and he asserts, that it is not uncommon, 
even now, to meet with fishes in the ocean, which are still 
only half men, but whose descendants will in time become 
perfect human beings. 
greatly extended the ideas of Demaillet. 
every thing was originally fluid; that this universal fluid 
gave existence to animals, which were at first of the simplest 
kind, such as the monads and other microscopic animalcules; 
that in process of time, and by acquiring different habits, the 
races of these animals became complicated, and assumed 
that diversity of nature and character in which they now 
exist. 


at Burlington, N. J.,in 1781. He early manifested a pre- 
dilection for the sea; but his father, who was a lawyer, was 
anxious that he should pursue his own profession ; and when 
only thirteen years of age, he commenced the study of law ; 
but, after the death of his father, entered the navy as a mid- 
shipman in 1798. 


such vast depths, we can judge decidedly, by their effects, of 


the changes which they were capable of producing upon the 
surface of the earth. When a volcano announces itself, 
after shocks of an earthquake, it forms for itself an opening. 
Stones and ashes are thrown to a great distance, and lava is 
vomited forth. The more fluid part of the lava runs in long 
streams, while the less fluid portion stops at the edge of the 
opening, raises it all around, and forms a cone, terminated 
by acrater. Thus volcanoes accumulate substances on the 
surface, that were formerly buried deep in the bowels of the 
earth, after having changed or modified their nature or ap- 
pearances, and raise them into mountains. By these means, 


mountains have suddenly been produced in the middle of 


the sea. 

THEORIES OF THE Eartu.—In the opinion of Burnet, the 
whole earth, at the first, consisted of an uniform light crust, 
which covered over the abyss of the sea, and which, being 
broken for the production of the deluge, formed the moun. 
tains by its fragments. According to Woodward, the deluge 
was occasioned by a momentary suspension of cohesion 


among the particles of mineral bodies; the whole mass of 


the globe was dissolved, and the soft paste penetrated by 
Scheuchzer conceived that God’ raised up the moun- 


Whiston fancied that 


The heat which 


Even the great Leibnitz, as well as Descartes, amused his 


By Demaillet, the globe was 


Some writers of a later date, have 
They suppose that 





CAPT. JAMES LAWRENCE, 
“ Don’t give up the ship !” 


James Lawrence, a distinguished commander, was born 


In 1801, the Tripoli War having com- 


menced, he was promoted, and, in 1803, was sent out to the 
Mediterranean as the Lieutenant of the schooner Enterprise. 
While there, he»performed a conspicuous part in the destruc- 
tion of the frigate Philadelphia, which had been captured by 
the Tripolitans. In the same year he was invested with the 
temporary command of the Enterprise during the bombard- 
ment of Tripoli, by Com. Preble; all the ships of the fleet 
were employed to cover the boats during the attack, and so 
well did he execute his duty, that the Commodore could not 
restrain the expression of his thanks. He remained in the 
Meditterranean three years, and then returned with Preble 
to the United States, having been previously transferred to 
the frigate John Adams, as its first Lieatenant. 

In June, 1812, war was declared between Great Britain 
and the United States ; and Lawrence, at that time in com- 
mand of the Hornet, a few days afterwards sailed with a 


Lone-raitep Simites.— In the Paradise Lost, the Shield 
of Satan is thus represented : 







a ** his ponderous shield, 
Ethereal temper, massy, large and round, 
Behind him cast ; the broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 

At evening, from the top of Tesole, 

Or in Valdarni, to descry new lands, 

Rivers or mountains, in her spotty globe.” 


The figure of the Tuscan artist viewing the moon through 
his telescope, and the imagined rivers and mountains descried 
in its spotty surface, have no direct reference to the shield of 
Satan. The French, who are much more simple and classi- 
cal in their taste than the English, have ridiculed such 
similes, by the appellation of long-tailed similes. 
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squadron under the command of Commodore Rogers, for the 
purpose of intercepting the Jamaica fleet. They returned, 
however, at the end of the following month, without having 
been able to accomplish their object. Lawrence then accom- 
panied Commodore Bainbridge on a cruise to the, East In- 
dies ; but they separated near St. Salvador, on the coast of 
Brazil, the Hornet remaining there to blockade a British ship 
of war, laden with specie, till compelled to retire by the ar- 
rival of a seventy-four. 

February 24, 1812, the Hornet fell in with the brig Pea- 
cock, Captain Peak, which she took after a furious action of 
15 minutes. The vessel was deemed one of the finest of her 
class in the British navy. In the number of men and guns, 
she was somewhat inferior to the Hornet. She sank before 
all the prisoners could be removed. The latter was con- 
siderably damaged in the rigging and sails, but her hull was 
scarcely hurt. Lawrence returned to the United States; 
where he was welcomed with the applause due to his con- 
duct —and the most honorable eulogy bestowed upon it, was 
contained in a letter published by the officers of the Peacock, 
expressing their gratitude for the consideration and kindness 
with which they had been treated. Shortly after his return, 
he was ordered to proceed to Boston, and take command of 
the frigate Chesapeake. This he did with great regret, as 
the Chesapeake was one of the worst ships in the navy. He 
had been but a short time at Boston, when the British ship 
Shannon, Captain Brooke, appeared before the harbor, and 
defied the Chesapeake to combat. Lawrence did not refuse 
the challenge, though his ship was far from being in a con- 
dition for action; and June 1,}1813, he sailed out of the har- 
bor and engaged his opponent. After the ships had ex- 
changed several broadsides, and Lawrence had been shot in 
the leg, he called his boarders, when he received a musket 
ball in his body. At this time the enemy boarded, and, after 
a desperate resistance, succeeded in taking possession of the 
ship. Almost all the officers of the Chesapeake were killed 
or wounded. The last exclamation of Lawrence, as they were 
carrying him below, after the fatal wound, was, “ Don’t give 
up the ship!”’ He lingered for four days in intense pain, and 
expired on the 5th of June. He was buried at Halifax, with 
every mark of honor. 





































































——__—_——————_—_——_—_——_— 


Dr. Cuanxine on Portgy. — Poetry, far from injuring so- 
ciety, is one of the great instruments of refinement and exal- 
tation. It lifts the mind above ordinary life, gives it a respite 
from depressed cares, and awakens the consciousness of its 
efficacy with what is pure and noble. In its legitimate and 
highest efforts, it has the same tendency and aim with Christi- 
anity ; that is, to spiritualize our nature. Poetry has a nat- 
ural alliance with our best affections. Its great tendency 
and purpose is to carry the mind beyond and above the 
beaten, dusty, weary walks of ordinary life, to lift it into a 
purer element, and to breathe into it more profound and 
generous emotion. It reveals to us the loveliness of nature, 
brings back the freshness of early feelings, revives the rel- 
ish of simple pleasures, keeps unquenched the enthusiasm 
which warmed the spring time of our being, refines youthful 
love, strengthens our interest in human nature, by vivid 
delineations of its tenderest and loftiest feeling, expands our 
sympathies over all classes of society, knits us by new ties 
with universal being, and, through the brightness of its pro- 
phetic visions, helps faith lay hold on the future life. 





Perriractions. — Petrified ears of corn, impregnated sil- 
ver, copper, and other metals, have been found on heights 
where they do not grow. The trunk of a petrified tree has 
been found upon Mount Stella, in the country of the Grisons, 
at 4000 feet above the height where the shrubs grow. In 
Spain, near the tower of Munda, at an elevation of 1500 feet 
above the sea, there exist entire beds of petrified wood. The 
impressions of plants found in Europe generally, are those 
belonging to the tropical climates of India and America. 
The strata in the environs of Paris have furnished sixty 
genera of fossil animals. At Rotewick, in Sweden, 3000 
feet above the sea, entire beds of fossil shells are found ; 
also the summit of Mount Perdu, 10,578 feet high, and the 
tops of the Andes, 13,200 feet high, are covered with petri- 
fied oyster shells. Such are some of the facts showing that 
our globe has undergone great revolutions. 


Ir is stated that the President of Texas has issued his 
proclamation, requiring all free persons of color to rerhove 
therefrom before the 1st day of January, 1842. 
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For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 


THOUGHTS AT PARTING. 
From the unpublished manuscripts of the late B. B. Thatcher. 
A city in the shadow of green trees 
Is this; and fair to gaze on: he that sees 
It, lingers, and looks backward with a sigh 
For beauty ne’er to be forgotten. So shall J: — 


and the truth proved so powerful on both sides, that each of 
the brothers renounced his former religion, and adopted his 
brother’s ; so that the Fleming wrote a treatise against Car- 
dinal Bellarmine, and the Englishman a defence of the Cath- 
olic Church, both of which are to be found in the Gottingen 
library. It is pretty much so in family quarrels ; if the has- 
band adopts his wife’s views, she takes up the opinions he 
has abandoned, and defends them strenuously. 

















MISCELLANIES, 
















































SULPHUR MINES OF NAPLES. 

Near Puzzoli, in Italy, is that great and famous mine of 
sulphur, called Solfatara. It consists of an oval plain, about 
two hundred yards in diameter, surrounded by steep rocks 
on all sides, which are perpetually decomposing, and falling 
down in ruins. The plain is elevated about two hundred 
and fifty yards above the level of the sea, and is regarded 
as the crater of an ancient volcano. The plain is sensibly 
hotter than the atmosphere in the warmest days of summer, 
and burns the feet through the shoes. From the cavities in 
this part vapors exhale, which are nothing else than sulphur 
subliming through the crevices. The sulphur adheres to the 
sides of the rock, where it forms enormous masses, which 
sometimes fall down by their own weight. In calm weather 
the vapors rise twenty-five or thirty feet from the earth. 

In the middle of the plain there is a kind of basin, three 
feet lower than the rest of the surface, which sounds hollow 
when any person walks over it, as if there was a great cav- 
ern beneath. Further on, is a small lake called Agano. 
Beyond this lake are the excavations from whence the earth 
is dug, which furnishes the sulphur —it is light and tender. 
The workmen always dig into the plain for the earth, and 
neglect the sulphur, which is formed on the surface in con- 
siderable quantities, and of a bright yellow color. They say 
the latter has lost its nature, and does not make sulphur of 
as good quality as that which is procured from the soft stone 
under the surface. 

Solfatara was styled by the ancients the “Court of Vul- 
can,” to the south of the city of Naples. — The Solfatara has 
not emitted flames within the memory of man, so that it is a 
kind of half extinct volcano, but wet weather increases the 
quantity of its smoke. Its form is circular, with vines and 
fruit trees on the outer declivity. Tiles placed over vent 
holes and serving as retorts, collect the condensed sulphur. 
Pure virgin sulphur is formed in all the hot crevices of the 
inside and outside of the Solfatara. 

Ever since the days of Pliny the Solfatara has supplied a 
considerable part of the sulphur of commerce in Europe. 
According to M. Brieslak, the sulphur is formed by the de- 
composition of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, which is plenti- 
fully disengaged in this place. 

In token of the great value of these mines, it need only be 
stated, that the amount of the pot de vin, alleged to have 
been received by his Neapolitan Majesty from the Sulphur 
company, was no less than 1,000,000 ducats, about 175,000/. 


For green as thine own verdure will the place 
Bloom in the stranger’s bosom, where the grace 
And goodness of the lovely shall survive, 


THE REWARD OF VIRTUE. . 
Whoi I may meet no more. Oh! there shall live 


Matsuerpes once climbed a rock in the Pyrenees, and 
suddenly descried an officer, the Chevalier Inegans, at some 
paces distant from him, who was waving some mineral in 
his hand. The philosopher, in a short jacket, with a knobbed 
stick in his hand, and with torn spatterdashes, stepped nearer || .queusta, Ga., May, 1833. 
without ceremony, took the stone from the officer’s hand, 
examined it, and said, “ This is a fragment of bay salt, and 
of all things the most extraordinary in this neighborhood.” 


WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
The dragoons in the retinue of the knight, thought the || PG 


peasant of the Pyrenees very impertinent. The conversation |B OSTON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 13, 1840. 


on the wonders of nature was in the meantime continued. |; 
The fine mind of Malesherbes unfolded itself, they fell upon 
other subjects, and at last on the court of Louis XIV. OR, LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI.—NO. V. 

“ Ah, let us say nothing about that,” said the officer;|} We remember Judge Hall, In his “ Notes,’ remarking, as. 
“Louis had only one honest minister, who was too soon|/a preface to a lively sketch of the prosperity of Cincinnati — 
supplanted by the enemies of the throne.” his city —that it is only because he knows most about it, 

“This was ’? —— ithat he says most; meaning no disparagement to some 

“ His name is in every one’s heart — Malesherbes.”’ twenty or thirty other “ cities,” of a little younger growth, — 

“Ts it him you mean? It appears to me that he was not|jof the same general description, —and scattered, at “strong 
in his place at court; he was deficient in the necessary ||points,” all over the Valley of the Mississippi. We realize 
forms.” the pith of that apology, in the letters of our correspondent. 

“ What forms? The nation requires a man of virtue and || Our traveller, now descending the “ Father of Waters,”’ is, 
genius ; the rest is easily found.” even in that wild region of boundless prairies, continually 

“ You probably knew the minister well?” stumbling upon little Cincinnatis ; — positions really of pro- 

“Only by his fame.” |digious prospective magnitude, and at the same time, of an 

‘Fame often lies.” jalready exising strong American, —nay Western character, 

“ But in this case not, most certainly not. But you, Mr.| of impetuous and effervescent energy, united with staunch 
Naturalist, appear not to love Malesherbes, and that I am/|perseverance and shrewd calculation, which assure us at a 
sorry for — for you otherwise appear to be a very good sort ||glance that the future referred to is by no means so far dis- 
of a man.” tant as to be a matter of indifference even to the seniors of 


“Chevalier, I have very good reasons not to flatter the||the present generation. It is too common to charge the 
man.” western men with a vaporing character; to consider their 


At this moment the servant of Malesherbes came up, ant || prophecies and their calculations of this “ future ” alike “voz 
accidentally mentioned his master’s name. et preterea nihil.” The fact is, they can hardly exaggerate on 
The knight started: “ Sir,’ said he, with the greatest re-||this score. Their talk is the natural fruit, so to speak, of 
spect, “the riddle is solved. There is only one man in ||their circumstances, not affectation, nor self-conceit ; enthusi- 


Europe who is allowed to speak ill of Malesherbes.” astic sometimes, we know, but this enthusiasm itself is the 
—_— most absolute simplicity ; it is unavoidable, natural, under 


RETORT. such circumstances, in such men as these. This glowing 

Tue following anecdote of the poet Coleridge, which we||style is really in strict keeping. Those who use it not only 
recently met with, is new to us, and worth presenting to our||feel it, but they act, they live, they accomplish results, in the 
readers. He had visited a race course, mounted upon a mis-| same style —the Western style. Their actions, if they do 
erable horse, equipped in the worst possible style. He soon ||not speak louder than their words, keep even with them, at 
encountered a barouche and four, filled with sporting gen-||least. Let us be just to these people, on this score. They 
tlemen, among whom was a baronet, a member of the House||have their faults, no doubt, but their virtues, their energies, 


of Commons, and celebrated for having sold his vote in sev-||are glorious : the world has not seen them surpassed. 
This is a point which our correspondent never colors at 


all. He only alludes to it, or rather he comes incidentally 
and very innocently upon the bare facts which have induced 
usto do so. We wish it merely to be understood, that although 
there is some humbug involved in these ‘‘improvements,” 
they are not ali humbug. Witness Illinois itself, for exam- 
ple, where there are works of internal improvement at this 
moment going on to the amount of ten millions of dollars, —a 
sum actually appropriated, if we mistake not, and much of 
it already paid out. 

Our traveller describes half a dozen of these “ mushroom,”’ 
flourishing places, before he gets to St. Louis. Among them 
is Burlington, the capital of Wisconsin! Stevenson, at the 
mouth of Rock river, is another. To this place, Rocking- 
ham, opposite, on the west side of the Mississippi, is a for- 
midable rival —both growing very fast. Quincy and Alton 
are two more. At the latter they “talk” already, (and that 
is ominous,) of importing their European goods direct, fifteen 
hundred miles up the Mississippi. The mayor of this place is 
a young man from New York. Many of the citizens are 
Yankees, who indeed are scattered all over the West. A 
few miles below this, the Missouri pours in. These waters 
come three thousand miles. The stream, as our friend calls it, 
“the ‘Father of Rivers,’ does not so easily give up his do- 
main, nor, like Lear, surrender his possessions because he is 
old. Filial like, half way the Missouri is permitted to come ; 
that half the stream is Missouri. Beyond that, the old ‘ Fa- 
ther’ continues his calm and majestic sweep, washing with 


The light of hallowed hours ;—as still the sun 

Flushes the occident when day is done, 

And stars tremble in twilight ;— so shall rise 

The thoughts of thee, far hence, in memory’s shining skies! 

















WESTERN SKETCHES. 





SUBTERRANEAN VILLAGE. 
A Frencu paper states that accident has just brought to 
light an ancient subterranean village in the Commune of 
Hermies, near Bapaume. During late heavy rains a consid- 
erable landslip took place, leaving an immense chasm, into 
which some of the young men of Hermies, with more cour- 
age than prudence, descended by means of ladders to the 
depth of about thirty yards. Great was their astonishment; 
on finding themselves in the midst of streets bordered by||eral Parliaments, together with the haut ton. The baronet, 
cells and chambers, which evidently had been inhabited.|| glancing at the ladies, to call their attention to the fun he ex- 
The streets are wide enough for a vehicle to pass, and 7 pected from the unsportsmaolike figure approaching them, 
chambers, which are of different sizes, amount, according to/|thus accosted Coleridge : 
the exaggerated statements, perhaps, of the explorers, to|| ‘A pretty piece of blood, sir, you have there!” 
1400 or 1500. They were particularly struck by a wind-|| “Yes,’’ answered Coleridge. 
ing staircase, which they ascended, and at length discovered|| ‘Rare pacer, I have no doubt, sir.” 
that it reached the bottom of the tower of the church at Her-|| ‘‘Yes,” said C., “he brought me here a matter of four miles 
mies, into which they soon made a way. In continuing the}|/an hour.” 
progress of their researches, the candles they had with them|} ‘What a forehead he has!” continued Nimrod; “how 
_ were extinguished by the foulness of the air, and they were|/finely he carries his tail! Bridle and saddle well suited 
forced to retreat. On reaching the spot where they descend-|/and appropriately appointed! Will you sell him?” 
ed, one of the party was missing. His companions, though|| “Yes,” said Coleridge, “if I can have my price.” 
without any light, returned in search of him and discovered|} ‘Name your price, then, putting the rider into the bar- 
him fallen into a well twenty yardsdeep. They succeeded in|} gain!”’ 
getting him out, but with one leg broken, and nearly suffo-/| ‘My price for the horse,” said C., “is four guineas; the 
cated. price of the rider is not yet fixed; he has not had a seat in 
parliament.” 
C. was not again molested. 


Power or Macuinery. —It is calculated that two hundred 
human arms with machines, now manufacture as much cot- 
ton as twenty millions of arms were able to manufacture 
without machines, forty years ago. It is further calculated 
that the quantity of manufactures of all sorts, at present pro- 
duced by British workmen, with the aid of machines, is so 
great, that it would require, without that aid, four hundred 
millions of workmen ! 
















CHANGING SIDES. 

Marriep people’s disputes remind us of a story told in 

‘ Leibnitz’s Miscellanies.’”’ There were two brothers, —the 
elder, Joseph Reinold, lived in Flanders, and was a Catholic ; 
the younger, William Reinold, lived in England, and was a 
Protestant. They carried on along and warm controversy 
as to the merits of their respective faiths, in letters, till they 
began to think it would be as cheap to see each other, as to 
pay so much postage. William went over to Flanders, and 
the contest was renewed verbally. They fought so well, 
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Ft 
Tue Purse. — At a late meeting of the Royal Academy of 


Tue Litsopeon.— We had intended ere this to have called 
attention to the subject of this new composition for filling 
teeth. 
this city, and is the most easy in its application of any sub- 
into the current.” |stance heretofore discovered. It is a metallic combination, 

St. Louis, settled by French, but all Yankee in spirit,|; which is applied in a soft state, filling perfectly every cavity in 
(our friend found them keeping the good old Massachusetts a decayed tooth, and becomes in a few hours harder than the 
“ Thanksgiving” there)—he believes destined to outshine) tooth itself, restoring it to its original soundness and useful- 
all her rivals, and become quite the queen of the Valley ;||ness. One advantage of this discovery is that teeth can be 
but we will not go into his details. At this point he men-| filled with it, and rendered strong and durable, which are too 
tions that he had forgotten to say he went up the Illinois ‘much decayed to admit of the ordinary process of filling 
river—we beg pardon, stream—about 300 miles, we think|/ with gold. We can speak from experience of the ease with 
it is—to some of the inland “cities” of the State. At the|| which it is applied, and of the firmness and apparent dura- 
capital, Jacksonville, the Governor, a Kentuckian, shows him || bility of the teeth filled with it, and also of the care and skill 
a specimen of western hospitality. At another point he finds’ of the operators. 


a colony of Boston Unitarians, with a pastor also from the 
OVerklm Mecory. 


north. Again, he fallsin with Mr. Webster's “ famous lot ;” 
Domestic. — Stephen Girard’s will is again in litigation ; 


indicating, we guess, that the great statesman, if he does not 

get to be President nezt time, means to do something better ; 

indeed Miss Martineau makes him out a very decent farmer} certain heirs of the deceased being about to contest the right 
of the city of Philadelphia to the real estate devised to it. 

A soft-shelled turtle, measuring at the widest part, seven 
feet over the back, and weighing about a thousand pounds, 
was captured, a week or two since, in the Chesapeake. 

A man who tried to hang himself the other day, was cut 
down by a couple of boys. The first act of “returning con- 
sciousness ” was to beat them awfully. They own that they 
will “see him hanged before they will interfere again.” 

A Mr. Eli Hall, of Rochester, has invented a pill machine, 
which goes by steam, and turns out about five bushels per day. 


steady course the beautiful shore of Illinois, while, with 
faster and more impetuous blood, the Missouri glides along, 
making sad havoc with the jutting banks of Missouri, —in 
fact, continually washing away the banks, trees and all, 








as it is. 


Trape with Mexico anp Catirornia. — The trade between 
St. Louis and the northern Mexican settlements, of which we 
have heard occasionally in times past, appears to have had a 
regular increase, notwithstanding it is carried on under great) 
disadvantages. The route is long and dangerous, through| 
hostile tribes of Indians, and in regions where water is ex- 
tremely scarce, and provisions only to be obtained from) 
roving bands of buffaloes. But the enterprise of western) 
traffickers carries them through all these difficulties, and the | 
enormous profits which reward a successful expedition, are, 
inducement enough to draw plenty of adventurers to fill the, 
places of those who fail or die in the trade. 


120 guns, is 127 feet 7 inches high, and her main yard 111 
feet 4 inches long, and is considered to be the largest mast 
and yard ever yet made. 

‘The St. Louis Republican. of the 23d, says that a wagon|| It is a curious fact that in countries where sugar is much 
from Chihuahua, by way of Santa Fe, had arrived in St.||used, scurvy and other cutaneous diseases are almost un- 
Louis, bringing $50,000 in bullion, belonging to Messrs./|known. On board American vessels, where the seamen are 
Cordero & Olivarez of Chihuahua, and $30,000 in specie, ||allowed the use of sugar at pleasure, such a disease is scarcely 
belonging to Mr. John Kelley, of the same place. The wag-|/ever heard of. 
on left Chihuahua about the 15th of March in company with|| It is estimated that no less than 2,000,000 of the human 
about forty others. This company, with one which arrived|| family are engaged upon the ocean, in conducting the mari- 
in May, have brought about $200,000 in specie and bul-.||time operations between different nations, and of this num- 
lien. ber, no less than 180,000 are seamen connected with Ameri- 

The traders have even pushed their adventures across||can vessels. 
the mountains into California, and some of them have formed 
permanent establishments there. One of these has recently 
been broken up by the local authorities, who sent about 
twenty Americans, under circumstances of great barbarity,| 
to San Blas, where they were landed and marched some 
sixty miles, urged on by blows and other ill usage, to the) 
capital of the province, where the American Consul inter-| 
fered, and they were set at liberty. Their case has been, 
represented to our government, and the Mexican authorities) 
will probably make a suitable restitution. 

In the mean time, the Californian trade has taken a new 
route, as well as received a new impulse. Two cargoes of| 
goods, principally of domestic production, have just been 
despatched from New York, at the charge of a house in St. 
Louis, to go round Cape Horn and be landed in the ports of} 
California. This house is doubtless connected in the enter- 
prise with some of the Spanish merchants of that country ; 
but the amount of the investment, as well as the amount of 
specie recently received, shows that there is a great and in- 
creasing mart for the productions of our country. 












Foreien. — The Great Western arrived at New York on 
Sunday last, bringing news 21 days later. She performed 
the passage in thirteen days and a half. 

Oxford, charged with high treason in attempting to shoot 
the Queen, was acquitted on the ground of insanity. He 
will be confined in a lunatic asylum. 

The Canada Government Bill having passed both houses 
of Parliament, received the royal assent on the 24th ult. 

The civil war in Spain is at an end, Cabrera having entered 
France. He was arrested by the French authorities soon 
afier passing the frontier. Five thousand Carlists troops 
accompanied him. 

Espartero had quarrelled with the Queen, and was in dis- 
grace. 





A 


ity of Mehemet Ali, proves to be a serious affair. The Pasha 
had ordered a:fleet of ten sail to the coast. 

Count Bertrand has presented to the city of Paris, the sil- 
ver gilt dressing case, of which Napoleon made use during 
his campaigns, and which the Emperor had presented to him 
on leaving Fontainbleau in 1814, on his departure for the 
island of Elba. 

It is said that 350 vessels touched at St. Helena between 
January 1st and May 15th, for the sole purpose of showing 
passengers the tomb enclosing the remains of Napoleon. 
The amount of money spent on the island by those visiters 
is estimated at a million of francs per annum. 

A Roman vase, full of Roman coins, has lately been dis- 
covered near to the monastery in Chamwood forest, by the 
monks now resident there; it was found by them, while 
ploughing the land. The coins are in good preservation. 

The coffin in which the late King of Prussia has been 
buried, is the same that served in 1810 for the remains of 
Queen Louisa his wife, and which was afterwards replaced 
by a marble sarcophagus. 

The new and splendid ship President, which was to leave 
ore on the Ist of August, is said to possess extraordi- 








Briain, tue Bereran Grant, is exhibiting his immense pro- 
portions at Concert Hall, in connection with the Dioramas of 
Hanington. He is a well-formed, athletic man, and a six- 
footer has to stand on tiptoe to look over his shoulder. His 
Strength is in proportion to his immense bulk, and he dan- 
dles a common sized man as a mother would an infant, with- 
out any apparent exertion. 


——————— 


Tue Fair. — Preparations for the Fair to complete the 
Bunker Hill Monument, go on rapidly, and with energy. 
The sum wanted to finish the work is stated to be $45,000. 
Two individuals have made an offer of $20,000, on condition 
that the remaining $25,000 are raised, and the ladies are 
determined it shall be done. In town and country all hands 
are busy, and every thing promises one of the most splendid 
and successful efforts of the kind ever known. 





“Gopotrain,” by E. L. Bulwer, is just published by the||nary power and speed —and may be expected in New York 
Harpers, and for sale by B. B. Mussey, Cornhill. in a few days. 





It is the invention of Drs. Mann and Womersly, of 







































The mainmast of the British line-of-battle ship Queen, of 


An insurrection of the Druses in Syria, against tH® author. 


Sciences and Belles Lettres, in Brussels, M. Rameaux laid 
before the Academy the results of his inquiries as to the 
/mean number of pulsations in man. These, it is said, estab- 
jen so positive a relation between the number of pulsations 
jand the stature of the individual, that, by using the tables of 
growth which M. Quetelet has given in the Physique Sociale, 
for the two sexes, the corresponding number of pulsations of 
each age may be deduced ; and the numbers so calculated 
agree in the most satisfactory manner, with the numbers ob- 
tained by observation. 

Napoleon’s house at Longwood, St. Helena, is now a barn; 
the room he died in a stable; and where the imperial corpse 
lay in state, may be seen a machine for grinding corn. The 
walls are covered with multitudinous names. His bath is 
still in the new house which he never lived to enter. His 
chess-board is in the possession of the officers of the 91st, 
which regiment is stationed on the island. 

A fossil of a child between five and six months old, has 
been found in a quarry near Brussels. The bones were 
converted into silex, which struck fire with steel. The head, 
shoulders, throat and belly were perfect, and the neck exhibit- 
ed evident traces of muscles. A fossil cocoa nut, quite per- 
fect, was found by the side of the child. 

Hafiz Pacha, the Turkish Admiral, whose fleet was so 
long detained by Mehemet Ali, has been sentenced to deg- 
radation and banishment. The fleet has been given up. 


Busiwess Directory. 


DANiEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral ‘l'eeth, 16 Summer Stree 
Koston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, an 
strength. His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved. 
All operations warranted. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


ICE CREAMS. 
Promenaders on the Common will find an aqeeel retreat, and Ice 
Creams, Soda, Mead, Cake, &c., of the best quality, atthe Panu Satoon, 
Boylston Street, opposite the lower end of the Mail. 


FORD’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE, 

No. 2 Wilson’s Lane, Boston. Meals served up at all hours of the day, 
apr excepted.)....Fruit and Pastry, Hot Coffee, Tea, Chocolate 

uckwheat and Rice Cakes, Seda and Mead, &c. &c....Oysters served 
up in the most approved styie, *,* Genttemen transiently visiting the 
city, will find the above a desirabie place to obtain a meal, being con- 
stantly kept neat and orderly, and supplied with a great variety of dishes, 
varying in price from 6 1-4 to 50 cts, 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) in addition to his 
former large stock, has lately received, per Switzerland, a variety of 
Musical Instruments, of very superior —— some of which 
have never before been introduced in this country.— Music bound, and 
Piano Fortes tuned. , 


C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 


Jewelry, &c. The most complicated Watches ar © sic Boxes repaired, 
GEORGE P. REED, 


No. 17' Tremont Row, wholesale and retail dealer in .neet Music, Mu- 
sical Instruments, and Musical Merchandize of e. ry description. 


T. GILBERT & CO., 
Piano Forte Manufacturers, at their old stand, No. 402 Washington St. ; 
entrance to Wareroom No. 406, next door to Washington Bank. 


JAMES DYER, 
No. 82 Washington Street, Pocket-Book Maker, and dealer in India 
Rubber Goods. The Air Life Preserver, for sale as above. 




















PAMELIA HILL, 
Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 


OAKES & SWAN, 

Music Engravers and Publishers, 8 1-2 Tremont Row. 
a an 
THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 

AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 


Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. : . 

This interesting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of ‘ts readers. Its morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its columns. 

The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 

Teams. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10.00. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case ——— doing se, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publishers, 


D. H. ELA & D. RUSSELL, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 


{Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the above. ] 


Sohn B. HEall, Printer. 
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66 GFL COLISH TELS. CPLES LUI CP Leta 99 
FROM THE OPERA OF “GUSTAVUS THE THIRD.” — AS SUNG BY HENRY RUSSELL. 
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